THE   ISLAND  ON  THE   WORLD'S   EDGE
civilization, while it was still at its living height, must have
penetrated to an England that, for human purposes,
consisted of its long lines of downland ridges. And we
know by what long and adventurous voyages ideas must
have been brought, no doubt by the Phoenician or
Cretan lords of the Eastern Mediterranean.
For ideas are even more important than germ-cells,
and the seaways that converge on the British Isles give
scope for a richer and more varied selection of these than
any land frontiers are likely to offer. It is certainly
remarkable how many and erudite are the investigators
who have fathered civilization in Britain on to this or
that of the leading peoples of antiquity. There are
advocates for Cretan, Hittite, Buddhist, Phoenician, and
Mazdaic origins, all of them armed with an impressive
weight of evidence. There are some, even, who would
have it that the medieval legend of a conquest by refugees
from Troy, led by one Brutus, is founded on fact. And
it is possible that each of these claimants may have got,
if not the whole truth, at least part of it.
As with blood, so with thought, the sea controls its
importation. Ideas cannot seep in as over a land frontier
and rise to one super-national level of orthodoxy. They
must be brought, so long as books are none or few, like
Christianity into the South Sea Islands, by missionary
propagandists, who will have to contend with the whole
entrenched force of insular conservatism. Even where an
invader is capable of overrunning the whole of the Low-
lands at a bound, his conquest of their civilization may
be more apparent than real. It may even be that in this
sphere the roles will be reversed, and instead of the
islanders becoming good Europeans, the European
leaven may merely come to impart a new strength or
stiffening to the native idiosyncracy.
Thus far had that most decisive event in British
history, which turned a peninsula into an island, pre-
determined the relationship of the island to the Continental
civilization ; eccentric, but as from a common centre ;
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